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editor's note: : 


Books never die: When television first came on the 
scene a number of years ago, the nation's booksellers 
were fearful that TV watchers would be too busy to read. 
But what has happened? Columnist Sylvia Porter tells 
us that "book sales this year are running at a staggering 
800 million-plus, anall-time record." Booksellers 
were equally fearful in 1900 when public libraries 
appeared all over the country. "Why should people buy 
books when they can borrow them?" But book sales 
increased. And in the 20's and 30's the autos and movies 
came forward as a "threat," but book sales kept 
climbing. 


Today we have more leisure time to read. Today 


books cost less because of mass production. Tensions 
have caused us to seek escape. We seek new knowledge 
to keep up with the increasingly-complicated world. 
And, concludes Columnist Porter, there is an "in- 
creasing respect for the book as a source of informatio 
free from influence by a sponsor or advertiser." 

Need we say more? 
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show business expert says 
“harmless” race jokes 
and unfair portrayals 

can be murderous... 


“This will kill you" 


sometimes does 


By Robert J. Landry 


NE duty of a theater manager in ihe old 

days of vaudeville was to attend the 

opening performance of every new bill 
and find out whom the comedians were offend- 
ing. Some of yesterday’s jokes were at the 
expense of religious and racial groups; ihe 
theater did not want important ticket-buying 
segments antagonized. The comic, who was 
just passing through town, tended to adopt a 
hit-and-run psychology. 

Backstage arguments were shrill as the 
comics resisted management “censorship.” 
Any sure-fire joke was cut out only with the 
spilling of the entertainer’s life blood. Feeling 
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Laughing at the underdog can hurt everyone... 


himself curbed and intolerably 
abused, the professional comic—for 
all his seeming sophistication — 
would not see the cutting edge or the 
bitter after-taste of his jests. He 
said that he was a man of good will, 
that all those who complained or 
sought to forestall complaint must 
have neurotic sensitivity. 

The war of the managers and the 
comedians was a familiar phenom- 
enon to show business and to the 
struggle against religious and racial 
stereoptypes in general. Theatrical 
journals at one time printed the ac- 
tual jokes which managers had de- 
leted. The practice had its dangers 
—gag-hungry comics in other areas 
would often then scavenge the gar- 
bage piles. 

A new kind of restraint was vis- 
ited upon race humorists during the 
Hitler period. Critics, columnists 
and politically-aware comics jumped 
on those who persisted. Piteous wails 
were raised by anecdotists accused 
of anti-Semitism. They had a stand- 
ard defense—they should not be cri- 
ticized because they were pure and 
free of any intention to offend. 

“Dialect” stories have been on the 
way out for years. They tend to 
survive today in a kind of garble 
which can barely be pinned upon 
Jews, Italians, Greeks, or Armen- 
ians. This is evidence of a rising 
level of understanding of prejudice. 

Mr. Landry is managing editor of Variety. This 


article is reprinted here by permission from the 
Anti-Defamation League Bulletin. 
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It also relates to the improved public 
relations and organizational strength 
of minority groups. 

The banquet circuits continue to 
demonstrate the hardy prevalence of 
race humor. Those who prize their 
self image as popular tellers of gay 
tales repeatedly respond with hurt 
surprise when they are criticized. 
Invariably they assert that their 
jokes are told without any religious 
or racial bias. Who has not heard 
the individual story-teller, when re- 
buked — directly or by silence — 
counter-attack that such joshing is 
good healthy Americanism and that 
any campaign against stereotypes is 
spoilsport? 

In fact, race jokes often express 
racial attitudes. Somebody too often 
stands to make a profit, a career, 4 
reputation through their use. Al 
most never does a race joke or nick 
name convey a complimentary esti 
mate of the people involved. 

The problem can stem from the 
artist’s naiveté, rather than from de 
liberate malice. He may see nothing 
intrinsically wrong in catering t 
stereotyped images for the sake o 
effect—if, indeed, he thinks abow 
the subject at all. 

Look at the case of Charlie Chap 
lin. Think what you will of his per 
sonal politics, Chaplin is not thi 
man to-malign anyone for his rae 
or religion. If any particular mes 
sage emerges from his pictures, it i 
that of sympathy for the underdog 


winness acting, Lean directing: from “Oliver Twist” to “The Bridge on 


¢ River Kwai.’’ 


One portrayal was a naive expression and the other a 


serious bid for more intergroup understanding. 


Yet, over 40 years ago, Chaplin 
da short called “The Pawnshop,” 
ii] making the rounds of art thea- 
rs in connection with “Chaplin fes- 
vals.” The picture contains about 
; offensive and harsh a stereotype 
‘a Jewish merchant as you can 
nd anywhere in show business. 
haplin anti-Semitic? Certainly not 
-but “The Pawnshop” in its naive 
ay caters to the worst image of the 
W. 

There was a lot of stir when 
Jliver Twist” was made into a 
ovie about ten years ago. Fagin 
nerged as a completely loathsome 
aracter and undeniably Jewish. 
9 one suggested that David Lean 
ho directed the film, or Alec Guin- 
ss, who played Fagin, was anti- 
‘mitic. Both have gone on to 
eater glories, particularly in the 
cent “Bridge on the River Kwai” 


which, among other things, makes a 
serious bid for more intergroup un- 
derstanding. Nor were they being 
unfaithful to the picture of Fagin as 
originally drawn by Charles Dick- 
ens. But in many ways their por- 
trayal of Fagin was a naive expres- 
sion on the part of the artists con- 
cerned. Without getting into an in- 
volved discussion of the role of the 
artist in the world about him, the 
I’agin picture was unspeakably irre- 
sponsible in terms of recent world 
history and the death of some six 
million Jews, a murder facilitated in 
part by the active propagation of 
just such stereotypes by political 
schemers. 

There are countless examples of 
the naive artist as a menace to good 
group relations. From Passion Plays 
to Amos and Andy, without con- 
scious bias, innumerable writers and 
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Life often imitates the errors of naive art. . 


performers have proven themselves 
to be quite capable of doing damage 
to the complicated fabric of democ- 
racy. 

Any discussion of the menace of 
the naive artist must, of necessity, 
allude to David Wark Griffith, the 
Kentucky-born cinema genius. 

One notes that in the present de- 
seyregation tension in the South, old 
prints of his 1915 epic, “The Birth 
of a Nation,” are reappearing. The 
film was exhibited locally in Little 
Rock at the peak of the crisis there. 
Play dates all over the South have 
since been reported, some as far 
north as Washington, Baltimore, 
and Philadelphia. 


Ponder the contrast of method 
and content in “The Birth of a Na- 
tion.” Pioneering artistry partly ob- 
scures the hateful nature of what the 
artist is saying. 


He selects sweet- 


faced, doe-eyed, poetry-readin 
Henry B. Walthall as the Kleagle ¢ 
the Ku Klux Klan. Never has a vig 
lante mob been led by so refined an 
genteel a chap. 

Cheek-by-jowl with his artistry 
there is Griffith’s crude, grossly one 
sided presentation of the Negro. Hi 
Negro characters are hardly mor 
than cut-outs. He reserved his ow 
endearing treatment for the gent! 
white folk. The thoughtless has 
dling of the Negroes (white acto 
under cork) marks the contrast an 
proves the point that this amazing] 
gifted artist played fast and loos 
with social dynamite. 

The naiveté of Griffith, like thi 
of some of the vaudevillians, was me 
the deliberate malice implicit in th 
Nazi feature film “Jew Suss.” Inte 
estingly, the director of the latte 
work, Veit Harlan, has never denie 


Charlie Chaplin is an arti 
who usually does not malig 
a man for his race or reli, 
ion, but “The Pawnshop” i 
its naive way caters to th 

worst image of the Jew. 


Museum of Modern Art 


wat the film was anti-Semitic. He 
s only argued, in his own excuse, 
t he had a pistol to his temple 
d had no choice. Griffith never 
mceded any bias. Instead he 
aimed “‘factuality.” Put another 
ry: Harland did what he had to 
, Griffith did what came natural. 
Meanwhile “The Birth of a Na- 
yn” is commonly credited with in- 
rencing the Immigration Act of 
‘17 and with the revival in the 
20’s of the Ku Klux Klan, which 
eadened out to fulminate against 
ws, Catholics and odd-lot foreign- 
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“The Birth of a Nation” made a 
riune. It is not possible to collect 
x-office data but the film industry 
lieves the gross rentals have ex- 
eded $50,000,000. 

Many social scientists now believe 
ut this film was the greatest single 
amity to befall the Negro race 
ce the Supreme Court decisions 
1896. If so, this is partly because 
Griffith’s artistry. This naive ge- 
is could make the worst course 
m the only course. In the name 
sweet womanhood and civic de- 
icy, with soft-focus sentimentality 
oughout, he belied the harsh and 
ital invocation to lynch law. He 
led “The Birth of a Nation” with 
triumphant, hooded, troop of 
ansmen turning Negro voters 
:k from the polls. 

griffith, the naive artist, did it all 
well that today—44. years later— 
- is too often still imitating his 
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May we quote you? 


» Television was doing fine until 
trigger mortis set in. (Arnold H. 
Glascow ) 


> Might be an idea for some good 
American cafe to hang up a good 
American sign, reading: ‘We re- 
serve the right to give service to 


anyone.” (W. Jene Miller) 


> Here is a sports car owner’s de- 
scription of the U.S. standard 
automobile: “It is a four-eyed, 
two-horned, pink and purple ethyl 
eater.”” (United Mine Workers 
Journal) 


> One of the hardest secrets for 
a man to keep is his opinion of 
himself. (Service for Company 
Publications) 


) All true education is a delayed- 
action bomb, assembled in the 
classrooms for explosion at a 
later date. (Clifton Fadiman) 


> If you want a place in the sun, 
you have to expect some blisters. 


(Rotator) 


> Found in an autograph album: 
“I want you to grow to be as 
beautiful as God meant for you 
to be when he first thought of 
you.” (World Call) 


>» Modern street sign: “School 
Zone, Drive Carefully — Acute 
Shortage of Teachers.” (Jack 


Herbert) 


> I like to see a man proud of the 
place in which he lives; and so 
live that the place will be proud 
of him. (Abraham Lincoln) 
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League’s better baseball ¢ 
dispatched an emissary to the 
cago Cubs to make an offer thé 
even in these inflationary times wa 
a whopper. 

“Would you be interested i 
$300,000, cold cash, in exchange fe 
your shortstop?” the emissary if 
quired, 

“Absolutely not,” the Cub mat 
agement replied. | 

“Well, then,” said the emissar 
“suppose we increased the offer 1 
$500,000? Would a half-million it 
terest you?” | 


His was during the winter 
‘bs 1957-58. One of the Nati 

f 

Ch 


No, answered the Cub executive 
without so much as one blink of a 
eye. Their shortstop simply wasn 
for sale. 

Had the Cubs made the sale fe 
$500,000, they would have receive 
more than 30 times as much as the 
paid for the player in question. Bi 
they no longer would have owne 
Ernie Banks. And when a team 
in the re-building process, as th 
Cubs ate, a fellow like Banks is th 


cornerstone. 


Last year, in only his fifth fu 


| 
| 
| 
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piled Ernie Banks 


son in Organized Baseball, Banks 
monstrated what a cornerstone he 
iliy is. He led the Cubs to a tie 
+ fifth place in the National 
gue, two notches higher than 
y had finished in 1957. He wal- 
ed 47 home runs, more than any- 
= else in either major league. He 
ove in 129 runs and compiled a 
ting average of .313. 

“nd when the season ended, the 
seball Writers Association of 


erica voted Ernie Banks the Na- 
mal League’s “Most Valuable 
yer.” 


What did Ernie Banks do when 
[heard the news of his election ? 

‘I prayed,” he says. “I thanked 
id for giving me the gifts that 
‘de all this possible.” 

These gifts include a marvelous 
iting eye and steel-spring wrists 
tt enable Ernie to hit a baseball 
th much greater power than you 
xht expect a man who is built like 
camrod to hit it. For at six feet 
» inch and 175 pounds, Banks 
esn’t fit the popular conception of 
lugger. 

“When I first saw Ernie,” de- 
res Robin Roberts, the star 


By Edgar Williams 


pitcher of the Philadelphia Phillies, 
“I wondered how he could possibly 
hit the ball any distance at all, he 
looked so slim. I found out the hard 
way. Ernie has perfect timing when 
he whips that bat around. He’s 
ruined more than one game for me.” 


Not only is Banks a devastating 
hitter but he is one of the best field- 
ers among major league shortstops. 
He plays his position gracefully, and 
his style of play is seemingly effort- 
less. During a game, he rarely 
shows any emotion. At times, some 
spectators have mistaken this for in- 
difference. Actually, it is genuine 
humility. 

“I’ve never heard Ernie make a 
boastful remark,” says Bob Schef- 
fing, the Cub manager. “He has 
plenty to talk about, but it’s just not 
his way.” 

Banks is deeply religious. He 
“lives” his religion. A Methodist, he 
lives much more simply than many 
another sports star earning upwards 
of $40,000 a year might live. Ernie 
and his pretty wife, Louise, occupy 
a pleasant but unprepossessing home 
on Chicago’s South Side. They reg- 
ularly attend a Methodist church 
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Warren Giles (left), 
National League presi- 
dent, presents Chicago 

Cubs shortstop Ernie 

Banks with the Most 

Valuable National 
League Player 
of the Year Award. 


UPI Photo 


nearby. Their idea of a big evening 
is to go bowling or to a movie. 
Neither Ernie nor Louise smokes or 
drinks, not even coffee. 

“T believe,” Banks declares, “that 
when a person has been blessed with 
physical ability, it’s his responsibil- 
ity to take care of it.” 

Banks is a baseball rarity, in that 
he never played the game in high 
school and never spent a day in the 
organized minor leagues. He came 
to the Cubs late in the 1953 season 
from the Kansas City Monarchs, of 
the Negro American League. The 
Chicago team paid $15,000 for Er- 
nie’s contract, which makes the pur- 
chase one of the best investments in 
the long history of baseball. 

To give the story an even odder 
twist, Ernie wasn’t much interested 
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in baseball as a boy. One of elever 
children, he was born in Dallas 
Tex., January 31, 1931. This wa 


during the Depression, and _ the 
Banks family didn’t have overly 
much in the way of worldly goods 
But Ernie and his brothers and sis 
ters were reared in a religious at 
mosphere. 

Looking back, Ernie’s mother re 
members that he was an almos 
model boy. “He was regular at Sun 
day school and church,” Mrs. Bank: 
recalls. “He shined shoes ane 
mowed lawns to earn money for thi 
family. He never gave us any trou 
ble.” 

Growing up, Ernie preferred soft 
ball to "Baseball, much to the dis 
pleasure of his father, Eddie, wh 
had been a semi-pro pitcher will 


egro teams in Texas and Okla- 
oma. At Booker T. Washington 
igh School in Dallas, Ernie starred 
football, basketball and track. In 
e summers he played softball with 
s church team. 
It was while he was playing soft- 
ill that Ernie was spotted by the 
nner of the Amarillo (Tex.) Colts, 
_semi-pro baseball team, who 
ened him. That was in 1948. in 
950, after graduating from high 
thool, Banks was signed by the 
fansas City Monarchs, and imme- 
sately made a good impression. 
“The next two seasons, Ernie was 
the army. Discharged in April, 
#53, he returned to Dallas to marry 
suise Ector, whom he had met at 
church softball game some six 
ars earlier. Then he rejoined the 
yonarchs. 
/Ernie’s play that summer at- 
acted the attention of major league 
puts. Finally, the Chicago Cubs 
fered the Monarchs $15,000 for 
* young man’s contract, and on 
ptember 14, 1953, Ernie joined 
e Cubs. Four days later, he was 
serted into the line-up at short- 
yp. He has been there ever since. 


through 


uilt like a ramrod, but he hits hard 


It is indicative of Ernie’s charac- 
ter that in 1955, even though he 
had firmly established himself as a 
star by then, Ernie politely turned 
down a group of his fans who 
wanted to stage an “Ernie Banks 
Day” for him at Wrigley Field, the 
Cubs’ ball park. 

“I appreciate what you want to 
do,”’ he told them. “But I don’t want 
a ‘day.’ I don’t think I deserve it. 
I’ve been up here only two years. 
I don’t want a ‘day’ until I’ve 
proved myself a big-leaguer.” 

Ernie Banks has long since proved 
himself a big-leaguer. And _ not 
merely as the National League’s 
“Most Valuable Player” or the 
greatest all-around shortstop in base- 
ball. There is, for example, the com- 
ment of Doc Schueneman, the Cubs’ 
trainer, when he learned that Ernie 
had been voted the “Most Valuable 
Player” award: 

“Success hasn’t changed Ernie 
Banks,” Schueneman said. “He’s as 
nice a fellow today as he was when 
he first joined the team. He never 
makes any demands and asks no 
favors, even though he is the star 


of the team.” VVY 


When photographer Joseph Nettis was in Spain, his Japanese 
camera snapped thousands of times in an effort to capture that 
one rare moment of life that would not be exactly the same 
again. In traveling from village to village, Mr. Nettis used his 
Italian scooter which in our cover photo he is shown demon- 
strating to a Spanish lady during festival time. On pages 12 
19, Joe suggests how photography can open up a 
new world of art for those who wish to pursue it seriously. 


day anyone can take technically 
«xcellent photos almost without 
Hort. Cameras are so automatic 
id modern films are so sensitive 
sat it isn't even necessary to think 
» get clear, well-exposed images on 
‘m. And therein lies the pity of it 
|—it isn't even necessary to think. 
et thinking is the only ingredient 
sat makes a picture worthwhile and 
eaningful, for photographic tech- 
que is just a way to carry along 
1 idea. This is the point of good 
hotography, and of all art—think 
pout your subject and then convey 
special and personal idea about 
to others. Only then do your 
1otos cease to be just snapshots. 


OPAL 


a photo 
essay 

by 

Joseph Nettis 
with 
comments 

by the 
photographer 
on the 
taking 

of 
meaningful 
pictures 
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eople are not smiling faces posing 
» front of flower beds or houses. They 
re creatures young with anticipation, 
ld with memories, bubbling with en- 
jusiasm, weary with toil, handsome 
ith pride, ugly with self-pity. People 
re life. They are, in short, everything 
nd anything. Let your photos show 
ris, let them capture a small or great 
uth about the people you know and 
eet. Let them say something be- 
des ''this is a neutralized human body 
ith a nebulous personality doing 
othing but waiting self-consciously for 
ie shutter to click." In all this world 
1ere is nothing so widely varied as a 
uman being. Surely any thinking 
hotographer can record at least one 
icet of this variety. 
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‘Avoid the obvious point of view, the easiest angle. Don't take the first 
view you see of a subject. Move around the subject, relating it to back- 
yround and foreground until you have captured your own personal 
viewpoint in your viewfinder. Almost any subject can be made to 
thange its perspective, importance, scale, mood, character, and even 
ts basic meaning, just by the careful choice of camera position. 
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The most fascinating attraction of pho- 
tography is its ability to imprison for- 
ever a fleeting bit of human life which 
will never again occur exactly the same 
way. To capture this requires a sensi- 
tive eye that can seize the possibilities 
of such a scene. It also means a tech- 
nical mastery that enables the artist to 
use framing, blurring, close-up, lighting, 
color, timing, and other photographic 
techniques to give an object a power of 
meaning far beyond its own importance. 
With good, inexpensive candid cameras 
now within the reach of most, a new 
world of human experience is waiting to 
open up for those who care to explore 
it. When you start your quest for pic- 
tures that express your own feelings, 
you will discover exciting sights that you 
never noticed before. People and things 
will take on new meaning. vVvvV 
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“Do you believe in a social code? Why?” 


ARENTS and teens often disagree on certain rules of conduct and behavior 
P For example, the use of the family car, the frequency of nights out, where 
teens can go on dates and with whom, time of return home at night, social 
drinking, ete. And so, to bridge such areas of misunderstanding, some schools 
churches, and communities are encouraging teens and their parents to draw 
up codes of conduct on which both agree. How do teens feel about suck 
codes? We received the following replies. 


Karen Pantermuehl, New Orleans, La., responds: 

Yes, I believe in a “teen code” drawn up by Christian 
young people and their parents. The kind of code, how- 
ever, that I believe in deals not with rigid rules of dating 
conduct but with Christian values in our relations witk 
others. Such a code would rest upon respect for per: 
sonality and emphasize the importance of consideration 
honesty and courtesy toward our dates, our family anc 
our friends. 


William J. Sinclair, vice-president of the Mass. Pilgrim 
Fellowship: 

I am definitely for a social code for teenagers. It i: 
my feeling that today’s “wild teenagers,” or “juvenil 
delinquents,” are a result of a lack of understandings 
between teenagers and their parents. I believe that par 
ents and teenagers should get together and establish 
definite rules of conduct pertaining to the use of th 
phone, curfew in dating, and the use of the family car 
If teens help to establish a code, they are likely to liv 
by its rules. 
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Sheri Evans, Petaluma, Calif., comments: 

I believe that if a teenager has a good relationshij 
with his parents, a strict social code is not necessary. I 
a teenager is close to his parents and knows what the 
expect of him, he will try to live up to their trust ant 
not have to have a set of ritkes to govern his behavior 
I think teenagers should discuss things with their parent 
so that a mutual trust and understanding is established 
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Writes Gary Pritchard, St. Petersburg, Fla.: 

In a Christian home a young person has been learn- 
ing Christian morals and the attitudes of his parents for 
many years. Thus, by the time a young person reaches 
his teens these attitudes and morals should be realized, 
and a feeling of mutual love and respect between his 
parents and himself should be well developed. There- 
fore, I feel that in a Christian home, it is not necessary 
to “draw up” a social code of behavior. It will already 
have been formed. 


Elaine Eiben, Bayard, Neb.: 

Yes, I believe in a social code and probably couldn’t 
get along without one. Today, with church, school, and 
community activities taking out a big chunk of a teen- 
ager’s home life, it seems essential that my parents and 
I agree on my use of the family car, the telephone, how 
many dates per week, and curfew time. A social code 
takes some of the worry out of being a parent and gives 
a teen a real feeling of independence and responsibility. 


Replies Paul Menzel, Manchester, Mich.: 

A social code in some form is a necessity. However, a 
strict lawlike agreement is not nearly as important as 
the frame of mind of the youth and parents, because 
social situations vary greatly at different times. The 
primary point is that both parties must have deep respect 
for each other and act with sincere honesty with each 
other and with God. Youth may not always agree with 
parents, but with respect and honesty for each other, a 
satisfactory compromise can be reached. 


Ken Heasley, Export, Pa.: 

I think a social code is good because it usually states 
clearly the social standards to be followed by teenagers, 
such as when to be in from a date, the proper age for 
a couple to go out alone, and the fitting conduct on a 
date. On the other hand, if we have founded our morals 
on a true Christian foundation we will know when we 
are living up to the expectations of God. 
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Che Book of Fob 


By Lionel A. Whiston, Jr. 


™ ometimeEs life suddenly swoops 
down upon us, and hits us with 
~ a mighty blow. This happens 
mie and time again, until in desper- 
tion we cry, “Why did this happen 
+ me?” 
To live means to suffer, and with- 
wt suffering there is no _ life. 
‘hether it be the disappointment of 
broken date or the heartbreak of 
acurable disease, suffer we must. 
‘et God seems so to have made man 
sat when he is confronted by suffer- 
iz, he will cry out, rebel, seek an 
nswer, try to escape. Of one thing, 
pwever, he may be sure—he will 
iffer. 

Much of this is in the Bible. 
xe dim and distant past there lived 
great and good man, Job. All 
iat he did prospered, and he came 
» his old age with a large family 
nd great wealth. Suddenly all that 
e had was taken from him; his 
iildren killed; his property de- 
royed; his body racked by a hide- 
us disease. What would you do? 
The book of Job is written to an- 
wer the question: Why do good 


In 


Job in the Midst of His 


ribulation” by R. Seewald 


uree Lions Photo 


people suffer through no fault of 
their own? Two answers are given: 
One in a prose story (Job 1: 1—2: 
13; 42:7-17) and the other in 
poetry (3: 1—42:6). You will no- 
tice that the book is designed like a 
sandwich—the poem in the middle 
with the prose on either side. 


THE PROSE Story 

Almost everyone knows the story 
of how in heaven Satan and God de- 
bate the character of Job. Satan is 
authorized to use every means pos- 
sible to make Job curse God. He 
takes from him his possessions, fam- 
ily, even health. Through all this 
Job remains loyal. 

The author has used the story to 
teach a lesson. For him suffering is 
a witness or testimony to unbeliev- 
ers. Satan is a cynical skeptic. He 
cannot believe that any man will 
serve God out of love alone. He asks 
the question asked by all unbeliev- 
ers: “What does Job expect to get 
out of it?” 

The prose story was written for a 
Jewish people suffering from pov- 
erty and persecution. To those who 
are troubled and uncertain, the au- 
thor says: God has called you to be 
a witness to the skeptical, whether 
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Satan, the foreign nations, or the 
unbelievers about you. By your 
faithful loyalty you will demonstrate 
how great your love of God is, and 
God will reward you just as he did 
Job. By your suffering shall men 
be brought to God. 

Today this is still true. When suf- 
fering comes upon you and me, 
there are always some who watch us 
skeptically. The way we “take it” is 
a demonstration which will either 
lead them to, or lead them away 


from, God. 


THe Porm 

There is much more to Job than 
the prose story, and space will keep 
us from telling the whole story. 
Anyone who reads chapter three 
with its bitter despair will recognize 
at once that this part of the book is 
written by a different author. We 
talk of “the patience of Job,” but 
this Job is most impatient. 

This Job has suffered deeply, and 
death is preferable to life (3: 11- 
19). His friends are shocked by his 
speech. Besides, they think that if a 
man is suffering, he must have 
sinned. Job’s only hope is to admit 
his guilt, and then God will forgive 
him. 

Job is certain of his innocence, 
and of the innocence of many others 
who, like him, must suffer. Goaded 
by his friends, he finally attacks God 


Dr. Whiston is Associate Professor of Biblical 
Studies, Eden Theological Seminary, Webster 
Groves, Mo. 
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in a searing question: ... therefore 
I say, 

He (God) destroys 
blameless and the wicked. 

When disaster brings sudden 
death, he mocks at the calamity of 
the innocent. ; 

The earth is given into the hands 
of the wicked; he covers the faces of 
its judges; 

If it is not he, who is it? 

(9: 22-24) 


both the 


Job never disputed God’s right to 
send suffering. His only charge is 
that the innocent suffer and the un- 
just triumph (see the bitter sarcasm 
of 2: 7-34; 24: 1-25). 

Gradually, if we read carefully. 
we discover that Job’s real problem 
is not his suffering, but his isolation 
from God. In his suffering, he feels 
absolutely alone and isolated, aban- 
doned by all, both man and God 
(chapters 29-30). Yet, in his own 
heart he knows he is absolutely in- 
nocent (see chapter 31). This im- 
portant chapter contains the highest 
principles of ethics to be found in 
the Old Testament, and anticipates 
in many ways the teachings of Jesus, 
as for example in Matthew 5. 


It is at this point that God, him- 
self, interrupts: “Who is this that 
darkens counsel by words without 
knowledge?” In a series of devas- 
tating questions (chapters 38-40), 
ruthlessly God exposes the insignifi- 
cance of man and man’s reasons. 


In the current 
Broadway production, 
“J.B.,” Job is por- 
trayed by James Daly 
in the midst of his 
ordeals. Watching in 
the background are 
God (Raymond 
Massey) and Satan 
(Christopher 
Plummer ). 


t Friedman-Abeles Photo 


eb is completely crushed. “I have 
ttered what I do not understand,” 
e says, “therefore, I repent in dust 
nd ashes” (42:6). And with these 
/ords, the poem closes, 

Again we have an author with a 
sson. Quite frankly he states: Suf- 
ering is a mystery that no man can 
xplain. Moreover, explanation is 
ot only irrelevant, it is unseemly. 
he cure lies not in an explanation, 
ut in a relation. Once Job feels God 
ose at hand, he is humbled and 
ynitent. 

When suffering strikes, what you 
id I really want and need are not 
asons, but a relationship in which 


we know God cares. Once we know 
this, our innocence or guilt is irrel- 
evant. All that matters is God’s will 
for us. 


CONCLUSION 

The book of Job contains two re- 
tellings of an ancient story, each 
with its own solution. In one suffer- 
ing is a way to bear witness to God’s 
glory and faithfulness. In the sec- 
ond, we go beyond suffering into a 
new, deeper fellowship with God. 

Thus, in the midst of suffering, 
we can say with Paul: “If God be 
for us, who can be against us?” 


vvvV 
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Question: Do you secretly doubt 
God’s love and concern for you? 

ANSWER: Many teens do. Unless 
you are the rare exception among 
young people, you have such a 
doubt once in a while, especially 
when your prayers seem to go un- 
answered, 

Of course you would hardly rush 
around and shout it to everyone. 
You might not want your pastor to 
guess your secret, and your mother 
and dad might be surprised if you 
told them bluntly. So you hug your 
dark doubts to yourself and hope 
they are unfounded. 

But you are wiser to bring them 
out into the clear light and examine 
them. For then at least you can sep- 
arate the doubts from the things you 
firmly believe. As long as your be- 
liefs are sure enough to meet the 
needs of most daily living, then a 
doubt or two can never shake your 
faith as much as you fear. It is 
when your fear centers around a 
doubt about God’s continuing love 
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on this business of living — 


Do you secretly 
doubt God’s 


concern for you? 


and care for you that you may be in 
trouble. You need help to pull ou 
of the gloom into the sunshin 
again, 

If you have been troubled lately 
with such thoughts, use this check- 
list to help you spot the possibl 
source of the feeling. 

Do your parents differ so widel 
about religious concepts that your 
ideas about God are jangled? Suc 
differences make many a young per-_ 
son wonder which is the right point 
of view. Sometimes the girl or boy 
tries to straddle the differences by 
developing a middle-of-the-road at- 
titude, but this often results in seri- 
ous doubts that are even more dis- 
turbing. If you find yourself in such 
a situation, you can still do some- 
thing about this by taking part in 
the church you like best. 

Is your home life so unhappy o 
insecure that it has made you dou 
God too%s,A family background o 
chronic bickering can do this to on 
If you were that person, you migh 


. 


e a clinical psychologist 
with special interest 
in youth and their problems 


ea Fellow in the consulting 
division of the American 
re Psychological Association 


secretly wonder how a wise and just 
vod could allow children to be born 

to such a situation. Your minister 
ir doctor can help you to under- 
tand things better—if you’re ready 
» think through your own part in 
his muddle. 

Has an admired older friend or 
2acher in some way torn down your 
ith in God? If so, try talking with 
our parents, or with another 
sacher you admire. You may dis- 
over that your earlier doubts were 
ased on insufficient knowledge. 
fore information can clear up the 
‘ouble. 

But you can never drift so far 
rom God that you can no longer 
ome back if you desire. Jesus made 
iis marvelously clear in his parable 
f the Prodigal Son. 

If you have been in doubt about 
od, take time to find the cause. 
each out for the right help—from 
ose Who love and value you. 


LAAs 
(Copyright 1955. All rights reserved.) 


Copyright 1959, by Gospel Trumpet Co. 


“I’m writing home 
mother about how 
camp is separated 

camp by a raging 


to tell my 
the boys’ 
from our 
stream.” 
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Consider U.S. Role 


in World Refugee Year 


A group of 160 persons active in 
refugee work gathered at the White 
House recently to discuss the role of 
the United States in World Refugee 
Year which began on July 1. Vice 
President Richard Nixon outlined a 
three-fold purpose for the confer- 
ence: 

First, “to bring home to the 
American people the magnitude of 
the problem”; second, to recom- 
mend what the government should 
do; and finally, to remind the peo- 
ple that refugees are a problem not 
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UPI Photo 
A silver dollar is given away by a 
store in Ridgewood, N.J., to every 
teenager who hasn’t bitten his finger- 
nails. Two 13-year-old girls are here 
collecting their award. 
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outh in| the news ee eee 
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only for governments, but for them 
—‘for people, for volunteer organi- 
zations, for individuals.” 

The U. S. government plans 
five-point program during World 
Refugee Year including new appro- 
priations for most pressing refugee 
problems. 

Legislation is being considered in 
the U. S. Congress that would make 
available to eligible refugees unused 
immigration quota openings to 
maximum of 10,000 annually. 

Since 1945 special immigration 
measures for refugees and escapees 
have allowed more than 75,000 te 
enter the U. S., in addition to 
2,500,000 admitted under regular 
immigration visas. 


Lutheran Youth Groups 
Plan for Merger in August 


Youth groups of three mergin 
Lutheran bodies will unite in a ne 
Luther League of 125,000 members 
at a constituting convention in Mik 
waukee, Wis., next month. The 
league will function as the youth 
auxiliary of The American Lutheran 
Church, to be formed next April by 
a merger of the American, Evangel- 
ical, and United Evangelical Luther- 
an Churches. The new pia 
tion will have a membership of mo 
than twéanillion. Some 3500 del 
gates are expected to attend the Mi 
waukee youth meeting in August. 
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iropean Youth 
tnd War Graves 


undreds of Protestant and Ro- 
an Catholic young people from 
irope are taking part this summer 

remodeling and tending the 
aves and garden sites of an An- 
lly, France, war cemetery where 
pre than 30,000 soldiers killed 
wring the invasion of Normandy 
s buried. 
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5 Photo 

wring jubilee celebrations of the 
Oth anniversary of John Calvin’s 
‘th, 1500 youth on a treasure hunt 


mbed Geneva, Switzerland, for 
le known facts about Calvin and 
2 Protestant Reformation. Here 
‘ee youngsters seek clues as they 
use before newly-restored Calvin 
Auditorium. 


The project is under joint spon- 
sorship of the German Catholic Kol- 
ping organization and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in con- 
junction with the German Associa- 
tion for the Care to War Graves. 

Since 1953 several hundred youth 
each year have given up their holi- 
days for similar projects. Last year 
they worked on a cemetery near 
Bastogne, site of the “Battle of the 
Bulge.” While the largest portion of 
the workers’ day is dedicated to 
manual work, the rest of the time is 
used for discussion groups, singing, 
and establishing contact with the lo- 
cal population. 


Reformed Church OKs 
New Youth Fellowship 


Formation of a national youth or- 
ganization as an agency of the Re- 
formed Church in America was ap- 
proved by the denomination’s an- 
nual General Synod at Buck Hill 
Falls, Pa., in June. It will be known 
as the Reformed Church Youth Fel- 
lowship. 

General purposes of the fellowship 
were stated as “to guide young peo- 
ple to an understanding, apprecia- 
tion, and acceptance of Jesus Christ 
as their personal Saviour and Lord; 
to relate youth to the total program 
of the Church as expressed through 
the Christian concerns of faith, out- 
reach, and fellowship; and to train 
them for leadership through study, 
worship and service.” 

This denomination is popularly 
known as the Dutch Reformed. 
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Parent-youth code: Did you 
find the topic for the teen forum on 


pages 20-21 of interest? If your 
youth group wants to make its own 
teen code of conduct, you might 
wish to send for a mimeographed 
copy of “Parent-Youth Code.” This 
guide can form the basis for discus- 
sion so that the parents and youth 
in your youth group can draw up a 
code. A single copy is available free 
of charge from YourH magazine. 


*% % % 


“High Fellowship Helps” is 
the title of a new quarterly publica- 
tion for the youth program of the 
United Church of Christ. Beginning 
in September, High Fellowship 


Helps will appear every — thr 
months and will be aimed at you 
leaders of youth and adult leade 
of youth. The first issue will rs 
with “Planning the Year's 
eram.” Published jointly by 7 
youth departments of the Evange 
ical and Reformed and the Con 
eational Christian Churches, 
quarterly program guide will be se ’ 
free of charge to et: church in t 
two constituencies. 
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Another program guide is : 
16-page booklet, “Program Hints,” 
which includes detailed follow-up 
and program suggestions on how t 
make the most of the progam em 
phases which were drawn up by 
1958 Joint National Youth Counei 
in New York City. A single copy i 
available free from YOUTH maga 
zine. 


In future issues of YOUTH 
Gottfried and Dick Change Places 


A story of the International Christian Youth Exchange program 


Solomon and Sheba 


It was riddles not romance, revenue not religion 


Charlie Churchmouse Goes to Sunday School 
Another look into life at church by that rascal rodent 


The Mind—God’s Creation 


A Milwaukee youth group studies mental health 


Guilty! 


sn 
A stirring true story about a boy and his church 
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iz show most popular on California teen-owned station .. . 


ou’re on 
our Own’ 


b) 


NO GIVE himself experience in his 
, chosen profession, a budding 
ung TV producer-director owns 
4d operates Radio Station KAJS in 
hambra, Calif. Arnold J. Shapiro 
arges for his commercials but not 
uch, for his station only reaches 50 
rmes. The power is so low it broad- 
sts only 250 feet. He’s too young 
i/) to get a federal license to broad- 
st any greater distance. With high 
neol friends to help, KAJS broad- 


Photos from Alan Rapin: 
Arnold Shapiro, 17, Alhambra, 


Calif., sits in control room 


sis one night a week and a lot on Oh RAIS: 
furdays and Sundays. The most 
pular program is “You’re on Your 


wn,” a teen quiz show. VVYV KAJS crew vated ieee 
uring broadcast. 
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